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A  Technique  for  the  Measurement  of 
Attitudes  in  the  Social  Studies 

By  PAUL  R.  GRIM 

ONE  of  the  more  common  objectives  sought  by  teachers  of 
social  studies  in  the  Eight- Year  Experimental  Study  is 
the  development  of  attitudes  favorable  to  social  im¬ 
provement.  This  outcome  of  education  is  rather  generally 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  vital  concern  for  our  present  dynamic 
society.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  be 
able  to  secure  valid  evidence  concerning  the  development  and 
modification  of  the  social  attitudes  of  his  students.  Such  evi¬ 
dence  is  essential  if  the  teacher  is  to  make  an  Intelligent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  significant  changes  which  are  occurring  in  his 
students. 

In  attempting  to  measure  attitudes  we  are  dealing  with 
extremely  personal,  subjective,  and  highly  complex  entities. 
In  fact,  many  educators  firmly  believe  that  attitudes  are  too 
intangible  to  be  measured.  It  must  be  conceded  that  an  atti¬ 
tude  is  too  complex  to  be  wholly  described  in  a  single  numerical 
index,  but  as  Thurstone  points  out,  we  may  say  the  same  con¬ 
cerning  the  measurement  of  an  ordinary  table.^  He  believes 
that  the  context  must  be  considered  whenever  we  speak  of 
measuring  either  definite  physical  objects  or  such  intangible 
entities  as  attitudes:  “the  point  is  that  it  is  just  as  legitimate 
to  say  that  we  are  measuring  attitudes  as  it  is  to  say  that  we 
are  measuring  tables  or  men.” 

In  the  construction  of  the  present  instrument  we  shall 
attempt  the  measurement  of  attitude  as  expressed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  acceptance  or  rejection  of  opinions.  According  to  the 
definition  which  we  accept  an  attitude  is  a  belief  or  feeling  which 
reveals  a  behavior  tendency.  We  believe  that  behavior  is  the 

'Thurstone,  L.  L.,  and  Chave,  E.  J.  The  Measurement  of  Altitude.  Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1929.  p.  6. 
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least  fallible  of  all  indexes  of  attitude.  If  this  is  true,  the  most 
desirable  method  of  appraising  attitudes  is  probably  through 
the  informal  observation  of  students’  action,  conversation,  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  examination  of  their  written  papers.  In  order 
to  get  an  indirect  formal  measure  of  attitude,  however,  we  use 
in  our  instrument  the  verbally  expressed  opinions  of  pupils, 
assuming  that  these  will  give  a  valid  prediction  of  behavior. 
The  scale  will  be  validated  in  part  by  comparing  the  expressed 
opinions  of  pupils  with  their  known  habitual  tendencies  to  react. 
If  a  high  positive  relationship  does  not  exist,  if  the  students  tend 
to  give  opinions  which  prove  contrary  to  their  usual  behavior, 
we  shall  consider  our  scale  invalid. 

In  using  such  an  instrument,  it  is  imperative  that  rapport  be 
established  between  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  only  when  they 
feel  free  to  give  honest  expressions  of  their  own  opinions  or 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  beliefs  of  others  that 
the  scale  will  have  value.  Such  a  desirable  relationship  prob¬ 
ably  exists  in  most  of  the  thirty  schools  in  the  Eight- Year  Study, 
and  should  be  the  goal  for  all  schools.  Hence,  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  secure  the  honest  expression 
of  opinions  which  are  essential  in  using  the  scale  of  beliefs. 

Even  though  we  assume  that  expressed  opinions  will  usually 
give  a  valid  index  to  both  attitude  and  behavior,  it  is  recognized 
that  a  student — as  all  individuals — may  at  times  accept  a  certain 
point  of  view  and  yet  act  in  a  quite  different  way.  He  may  be 
hiding  his  true  attitude  because  of  social  pressure  and  merely 
accepting  a  point  of  view  which  seems  to  be  desired  by  the 
group.  But  even  granting  this  point,  it  must  likewise  be  pointed 
out  that  consistently  desirable  action  in  social  situations  seldom 
comes  before  the  acceptance  of  a  supporting  view.  As  North  has 
said,  “the  attitude  precedes  the  overt  act  in  human  behavior.”* 

The  instrument,  entitled  “A  Scale  of  Beliefs,”  was  con¬ 
structed  for  three  major  purposes.  First,  it  should  give 
evidence  concerning  the  points  of  view  or  attitudes  held  by  stu¬ 
dents  within  the  following  areas  of  our  national  life;  militarism, 
nationalism,  racialism,  democracy,  economic  individualism,  and 
labor  and  unemployment.  Second,  it  should  give  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  strength  or  intensity  of  these  attitudes.  Third,  it 
will  reveal  conflicting  points  of  view  or  inconsistencies. 

’  North,  op.  cit.,  p, 
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In  order  to  use  the  scale  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should 
probably  be  given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  teaching  unit 
of  the  social  studies.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  discover 
the  points  of  view  previously  held  by  the  students,  and  the 
modifications  and  changes  which  occur  as  a  result  of  the  unit. 

The  Scale  of  Beliefs  is  divided  into  two  separate  tests.  Test 
4.2  consists  of  81  items  within  the  related  national  areas  of 
militarism,  nationalism,  and  racialism.  Test  4.3  consists  of  90 
items  within  the  related  areas  of  democracy,  economic  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  labor  and  unemployment.  The  individual  items 
are  statements  expressing  opinions  concerning  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  within  the  six  areas.  The  statements  which  apply  to  any 
one  area  are  scattered  throughout  the  scale  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  more  valid  measure  of  the  student’s  real  point  of  view. 

The  following  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  statements  for  the  scale:  Statements  of  students  were 
collected  for  each  area.  Many  of  the  thirty  schools  co-operated 
by  having  their  students  in  social-studies  classes  write  statements 
expressing  their  points  of  view  concerning  militarism,  nation¬ 
alism,  racialism,  and  like  topics.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  statements  used  in  the  scale  are  students’  statements.  Both 
general  and  specific  statements  were  selected  and  constructed. 
For  example,  the  following  is  a  general  statement  applying  to 
militarism:  “I  believe  that  there  will  always  be  wars  between 
nations.”  A  specific  statement  applying  to  the  same  area  is: 
“If  this  country  were  to  attack  another,  I  would  want  to  be 
sure  that  our  cause  was  just  before  I  would  want  to  fight.” 
All  statements  were  phrased  in  simple  terms.  Certain  parts  of 
statements  within  an  area  were  phrased  in  such  a  way  that  they 
express  opposing  points  of  view.  For  example,  the  following 
two  statements,  both  of  which  refer  to  nationalism,  were  used: 
“The  highest  type  of  patriotism  demands  that  we  be  willing  to 
fight  for  our  country  whether  it  is  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,” 
and  “the  highest  type  of  patriotism  demands  that  we  insist  that 
our  country  never  go  to  war  again  under  any  circumstances.” 
Some  statements  which  apply  to  more  than  one  area  were  se¬ 
lected  and  constructed.  That  is,  a  single  statement  was  some¬ 
times  used  to  give  evidence  concerning  points  of  view  held 
toward  two  different  areas.  For  example,  agreement  or  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  following  statement:  “A  country  cannot 
amount  to  much  without  a  national  honor,  and  war  is  the  only 
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means  of  preserving  it,”  would  tend  to  give  evidence  concerning 
the  student’s  attitude  toward  both  militarism  and  nationalism. 

The  statements  for  each  area  were  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  they  ranged  from  an  extremely  conservative  point  of  view 
to  the  extremely  opposing  radical  point  of  view.  For  example, 
the  following  extremely  conservative  statements  were  used  as 
applying  to  economic  individualism:  “I  believe  that  capitalism 
should  never  be  changed  for  any  other  economic  system,”  and 
“the  amount  of  profit  a  business  man  makes  is  no  concern  of 
the  United  States  Government.”  Extreme  radical  points  of 
view  were  stated  as  follows:  “The  only  way  to  guarantee  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  living  to  the  worker  is  through  public 
ownership  of  the  basic  industries,”  and  “socialism  is  desirable 
because  it  would  tend  to  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  wealthy  few.”  Ranging  between  these  extreme  op¬ 
posing  points  of  view  were  placed  statements  less  conservative 
and  less  radical,  giving  a  continuous  range  for  each  area. 

As  already  stated,  the  items  (statements)  applying  to  each 
y~V  area  are  scattered  throughout  the  scale.  The  student  in 
marking  his  opinions  concerning  the  statements  does  not  know 
of  the  division  of  these  into  areas.  The  student  is  given  the 
following  general  directions: 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  faced  with  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  vital  national  problems.  These  problems  are  directly  influencing  our 
lives  today,  and  may  become  more  and  more  important  as  we  grow 
older.  You,  as  a  citizen  of  this  nation,  must  reach  a  decision  concerning 
these  problems  before  you  can  help  to  solve  them.  There  is  no  certainty 
as  to  what  these  decisions  should  be.  Your  responsibility  .as  a  citizen  is 
to  reach  such  decisions  as  intelligently  as  you  can. 

He  is  first  given  Test  4.2,  which  contains  81  statements 
applying  to  militarism,  nationalism,  and  racialism,  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  answer  sheet.  He  reads  the  statements  upon  the  scale,  and 
marks  his  response  upon  the  answer  sheet.  This  permits  the 
repeated  use  of  the  scale,  by  merely  providing  new  answer 
sheets.  The  student  response  is  secured  for  each  statement  by 
means  of  the  “agree-uncertaln-disagree”  technique.  He  is  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  check  any  statement  concerning  which 
he  feels  strongly  either  in  his  agreement  or  disagreement.  After 
completing  Test  4.2,  the  student  is  given  Test  4.3  containing 
90  statements  relating  to  democracy,  economic  individualism, 
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labor  and  unemployment  together  with  the  accompanying  ans¬ 
wer  sheet.  The  first  ten  items  in  each  test  follow. 

TEST  4.2 

A  SCALE  OF  BELIEFS 

1.  Citizens  who  criticize  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  un¬ 
patriotic. 

2.  War  maims  and  kills  the  finest  of  the  nation’s  manhood,  while  the 
physically  unfit  survive. 

3.  The  white  man  has  clearly  shown  the  superiority  of  his  race,  and 
should  continue  to  exercise  leadership  over  the  Negro  for  many  years. 

4.  The  movement  to  outlaw  war  by  treaties  is  merely  a  hopeless,  empty 
efltort. 

5.  When  we  have  any  differences  with  other  countries,  we  know  that 
we  arc  always  right,  because  the  government  of  our  country  is  thor¬ 
oughly  democratic. 

6.  People  of  the  white  race  are  born  superior  to  people  of  other  races. 

7.  Since  the  last  war  was  followed  by  a  period  of  prosperity,  a  good  way 
to  end  a  depression  is  to  start  a  war. 

8.  I  believe  that  armaments  tend  to  provoke  war  by  creating  suspicion, 
fear,  and  hatred  among  nations. 

9.  The  Negro  should  be  given  the  same  educational  advantages  as  the 
white  man. 

10.  If  the  interests  of  our  country  clash  with  the  interests  of  humanity 
in  general,  our  first  loyalty  should  be  to  humanity  rather  than  to  our 
country. 

Statements  2,  4,  7,  and  8  relate  to  militarism  j  Statements  i,  5, 
and  10,  to  nationalism;  Statements  3,  6,  and  9,  to  racialism. 

TEST  4.3 

A  SCALE  OF  BELIEFS 

1.  When  we  have  any  differences  with  other  countries,  we  know  that 
we  are  always  right,  because  the  government  of  our  country  is  thor¬ 
oughly  democratic. 

2.  On  the  whole,  we  have  had  too  much  governmental  regulation  of 
private  business. 

3.  The  manual  worker  has  as  much  right  to  his  job  as  the  employer 
has  to  his. 

4.  Our  democracy  is  dependent  upon  keeping  the  Constitution  as  it  is 
today. 

5.  Since  our  great  financial  and  industrial  interests  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  our  country,  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  control  our  government. 
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6.  The  right  to  work  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  live. 

7.  I  believe  that  our  democracy  today  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  can  ever  be. 

8.  Since  the  last  war  was  followed  by  a  period  of  prosperity,  a  good  way 
to  end  a  depression  is  to  start  a  war. 

9.  Huge  fortunes  are  a  direct  threat  to  democracy. 

10.  Elected  officials  in  public  service  promote  better  conditions  of  living 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  because  they  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
average  man. 

Statements  i,  4,  5,  7,  and  10  relate  to  the  area  of  democracy j 
Statements  2,  5,  and  9,  to  the  area  of  economic  individualism; 
and  Statements  3,  6,  and  8,  to  labor  and  unemployment. 

The  evaluation  of  the  student  responses  in  order  to  obtain 
an  objective  score  was  a  rather  involved  process.  The  first  step 
was  to  use  the  “jury  method”  to  determine  the  classification  of 
all  the  statements  as  either  conservative  or  liberal.  There  was 
rather  general  agreement  concerning  the  classification  of  most 
of  the  statements,  although  some  were  of  doubtful  nature.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  as  he  constructs 
his  instrument  for  appraising  social  attitudes.  In  the  sample 
statements  given  from  Test  4.2,  Statement  i,  which  applies  to 
nationalism,  was  considered  to  be  conservative;  that  is,  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  statement  would  tend  to  give  some  evidence  that 
the  student  was  rather  conservative  in  his  point  of  view  toward 
nationalism.  Expressed  differently,  agreement  with  it  would 
mean  that  the  student  tends  to  be  somewhat  nationalistic.  State¬ 
ment  2,  applying  to  militarism,  is  a  liberal  statement.  That  is, 
agreement  would  tend  to  show  that  the  student  was  somewhat 
pacifistlc.  Agreement  with  Statement  3  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  student  was  conservative  in  his  point  of  view  toward  racial¬ 
ism.  The  first  item  for  Test  4.3  was  called  a  conservative 
statement  concerning  democracy.  That  is,  a  student  agreeing 
with  it  gives  some  evidence  that  he  has  a  conservative  point  of 
view  toward  democracy  and  government.  Statement  2  was 
considered  to  be  a  conservative  statement  concerning  economic 
individualism.  Agreement  with  this  statement  would  tend  to 
reveal  that  the  student  was  conservative  in  his  point  of  view 
toward  economic  individualism  and  industry.  Agreement  with 
Statement  3,  which  bears  upon  labor  and  unemployment,  would 
give  evidence  that  the  student  was  liberal  in  his  point  of  view 
concerning  this  area.  Each  statement  on  both  tests  was  simi¬ 
larly  considered  and  classified. 
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After  all  the  statements  had  been  classified  as  either  con- 
/~V  servative  or  liberal,  numerical  values  were  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  the  student  responses.  Agreement  with  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  was  given  a  value  of  4.  When  a  student  agreed 
with  a  conservative  statement  and  also  marked  it  to  indicate  that 
he  felt  strongly  about  this  statement,  it  was  given  a  value  of  5. 
All  statements  marked  uncertain,  whether  conservative  or  lib¬ 
eral,  were  given  a  value  of  3.  Disagreement  with  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  was  scored  with  a  value  of  2,  while  disagreement 
with  the  same  type  of  statement  with  strong  feeling  indicated 
was  given  the  score  of  i .  The  numerical  values  assigned  to  the 
liberal  statements  were  inverted.  That  is,  agreement  plus 
strong  feeling  was  scored  i ;  agreement  alone  was  given  the 
value  of  2,  and  uncertain  response  (as  before)  was  scored  as  3} 
disagreement  was  scored  with  the  value  of  4;  while  disagree¬ 
ment  marked  with  strong  feeling  w’as  given  the  value  of  5. 

The  scores  transferred  to  a  tabulation  sheet  are  entered  under 
the  appropriate  area-column.  That  is,  the  tabulation  sheet  has 
listed  the  numbers  of  the  statements  under  each  area  (militar¬ 
ism,  nationalism,  and  the  like)  and  the  proper  score  is  written 
for  each  statement  in  each  area.  These  scores  are  then  averaged 
to  get  the  average  score  for  each  area.  For  example,  under 
militarism  on  the  tabulation  sheet  are  thirty-one  scores,  which 
are  averaged  in  order  to  secure  a  mean  score  of  the  student’s 
views  concerning  militarism  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation. 

The  last  step  in  scoring  is  to  fill  out  a  class  summary  for 
each  area.  The  data  for  each  class  summary  are  taken  from  the 
proper  column  on  the  tabulation  sheets.  The  following  sample 
class  summary  is  enclosed  with  the  instruction  for  the  teacher: 

Ci.ASS  Summary  for  Scale  of  Beliefs 
Number  of  statements  3 1  Scale  4.2 

.Area  Militarism 


Name  of  Students 
(alphabetized) 

Average 

Score 

j  Distribution  of  Scores  | 

No.  of 
Inconsis¬ 
tencies 

Omitted 

B 

B 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Brown,  Joe  F. 

1  3.00 

2 

5 

18 

3 

3 

0 

6 

2.  Henry,  Bill 

1  1.62 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

3.  Jones,  John 

i  1.96 

9 

'7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4.  Miner,  Helen 

1  +-55 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

22 

0 

S-  Smith,  Mary  . 

j  4-00 

I 

3 

1 

16 

10 

0 

4 

6.  Strong,  May 

1  3-03 

8 

4 

7 

3 

9 

0 

12 

102 
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Class  summary  sheets  are  enclosed  with  the  scale  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  summarize  the  results  for  each  area  for  the  important 
purpose  of  interpretation. 

The  following  interpretations  are  included  with  the  scale  to 
each  teacher.  They  are  illustrative  examples  made  from  the 
results  of  the  sample  class  summary,  and  are  guides  to  the 
teacher  showing  some  of  the  possibilities  of  interpretation. 

TESTS  4.2  AND  4.3 
A  SCALE  OF  BELIEFS 
Interpretation  of  Results 
Class  Summary  (Sample  summary  refers  to  militarism  only) 

A.  Low  scores  (l.O  to  2.5) — 

Student  No.  3,  John  Jones —  His  average  score  of  1.96  indicates  a 
relatively  liberal  point  of  view  toward  militarism.  He  has  26  scores 
within  the  liberal  range,  and  only  3.  scores  within  the  conservative  range. 
These  3  scores  may  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  his  total  of  26 
liberal  scores.  Hence,  John  is  marked  with  3  inconsistencies  in  the  last 
column.  A  reference  to  those  statements  may  throw  light  upon  the 
nature  of  his  inconsistencies.  He  marked  only  two  statements  as  uncer¬ 
tain  (having  scores  of  “3”),  and  did  not  omit  any,  either  inadvertently 
or  because  he  did  not  understand  them.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  John  has  a  rather  positive  point  of  view  toward  militarism,  and  his 
nine  scores  of  “i”  tend  to  indicate  that  he  is  rather  intensely  liberal. 


Student  No.  5,  Mary  Smith  —  Her  average  score  of  4.00  indicates  a 
relatively  conservative  point  of  view  toward  militarism.  She  has  26 
scores  within  the  conservative  range,  and  only  4  scores  within  the  liberal 
range.  These  4  scores  are  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  her  total 
of  26  conservative  scores.  Hence,  Mary  is  marked  with  4  inconsistencies 
in  the  last  column.  She  marked  only  i  statement  as  uncertain,  and  did 
not  omit  any,  either  inadvertently  or  because  she  did  not  understand 
them.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Mary  has  a  rather  positive  point  of 
view  toward  militarism,  and  her  ten  scores  of  “5”  tend  to  indicate  that 
she  is  strongly  conservative. 

C.  Middle  Scores  (2.5  to  3.5) — 

Student  No.  I,  Joe  F.  Brown  —  His  average  score  of  3.00  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  of  belief  toward  militarism.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  noting  his  18  scores  of  “3.”  He  has  7  scores  within  the 
liberal  range,  and  6  scores  within  the  conservative  range.  His  total  of 
7  scores  within  the  liberal  range  and  his  total  of  6  scores  within  the  con¬ 
servative  range  are  therefore  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Hence,  Joe 
is  marked  with  6  inconsistencies  in  the  last  column.  Because  of  the  18 
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uncertain  statements  and  the  6  inconsistencies,  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
interpret  Joe’s  point  of  view.  More  evidence  is  needed,  and  even  that 
may  only  emphasize  his  lack  of  any  definite  point  of  view.  A  conference 
with  Joe  may  have  value  in  attempting  to  learn  the  reason  for  his  large 
number  of  uncertain  scores,  as  well  as  in  clarih'ing  his  inconsistencies. 


Probably  the  most  important  function  of  the  Scale  of  Beliefs  is  in 
pointing  out  inconsistent  points  of  view  held  by  the  students.  This  has 
been  specifically  demonstrated  by  the  examples  given  in  the  sample  Class 
Summary  above.  Every  student  who  marks  the  scale  will  undoubtedly 
reveal  inconsistencies  in  his  points  of  view.  Individual  student  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  advised  in  the  sample  above.  Such  conferences  seem 
essential  if  teachers  are  to  help  their  students  eliminate  or  reduce  in  num¬ 
ber  the  conflicting  points  of  view  concerning  the  problems  represented  in 
these  scales.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  teachers  are  not 
advised  to  modify  or  change  the  students’  points  of  view  arbitrarily.  Nor 
is  it  desirable  that  all  students  within  the  class  necessarily  hold  the  same 
point  of  view.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Scale  of  Beliefs  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  a  teaching  unit  of  the  social  studies  and  again  at  the  end  of 
the  unit.  After  the  first  test  has  been  given,  individual  conferences  may 
be  held  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  student  resolve  his  inconsistencies  and 
clarify  his  points  of  view.  By  giving  the  scale  at  the  end  of  the  unit, 
some  evidence  should  be  gained  concerning  the  progress  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  made  in  developing  a  consistent  point  of  view  in  each  area. 

The  technique  outlined  in  this  study  in  an  attempt  to  ap¬ 
praise  certain  social  attitudes  seems  to  lend  itself  rather 
well  to  the  measurement  of  points  of  view  and  attitude  in  gen¬ 
eral.  For  example,  in  co-operation  with  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
thirty  schools,  it  was  recently  applied  to  the  area  of  taxation. 
In  connection  with  a  unit  on  taxation  the  teacher  had  collected 
a  large  number  of  student  statements  on  this  topic.  These  state¬ 
ments  were  classified  into  the  following  three  areas  related  to 
taxation:  redistribution  of  wealth,  governmental  expenditure, 
and  relief  and  unemployment.  The  foregoing  criteria  were 
then  applied  in  order:  a  number  of  the  student  statements  were 
selected}  certain  statements  were  selected  and  constructed  which 
presented  both  general  and  specific  points  of  view;  certain  pairs 
of  statements  were  constructed  to  present  opposing  points  of 
view}  some  statements  were  selected  relating  to  more  than  one 
area}  and  finally,  the  statements  were  ranged  from  an  extreme¬ 
ly  conservative  to  an  extremely  radical  point  of  view  for  each 
area.  These  statements  were  then  scattered  and  set  up  in  test 
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form.  All  of  the  statements  were  classified  by  the  teacher  as  | 
conservative  or  liberal  according  to  her  own  definition.  The 
same  scoring  technique  was  used  as  for  the  Scale  of  Beliefs,  ! 
while  answer  sheets,  tabulation  sheets,  and  class  summaries  were  j 
similarly  constructed.  The  teacher’s  interpretation  of  results 
also  followed  the  illustrative  interpretation  for  the  scale.  | 

The  validity  of  the  Scale  of  Beliefs  must  be  definitely  estab-  | 
lished  before  it  can  be  generally  recommended  as  an  instrument  | 
for  the  appraisal  of  attitude.  As  stated  previously,  this  will  be  • 
done  in  part  by  presenting  it  to  students  in  the  small  classes  of  I 
some  of  the  thirty  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  are  familiar  ^ 
with  the  habitual  behavior  tendencies  of  their  students.  If  there 
is  a  definite  positive  relationship  between  their  attitudes  as  ! 
measured  by  the  expression  of  their  opinions  and  their  habitual  j 

behavior,  it  would  seem  that  the  scale  is  valid  for  its  stated  1 

purposes.  This  method  has  been  used  by  the  writer  with  a  | 
group  of  five  high-school  pupils  with  whom  he  is  intimately  f 
acquainted,  and  the  relationship  between  their  expressed  atti-  ^ 
tudes  and  behavior  was  relatively  high.  The  scale  also  has  been  j 

given  to  a  group  of  sixteen  adults,  and  the  results  seem  to  indi-  j 

cate  rather  clearly  its  value  in  pointing  out  inconsistencies  in 
points  of  view.  i 

Another  method  of  establishing  the  validity  of  the  scale  will  I 

be  to  present  it  to  a  number  of  pupils  who  have  written  their  | 

points  of  view  concerning  the  areas  on  the  scale,  and  compare  = 
the  results  obtained  from  the  scale  with  the  direct  pupil  state-  - 
ments.  These  two  methods  should  give  adequate  data  with  . 
which  to  judge  the  validity  of  the  scale  as  an  instrument  for  | 
measuring  Indirectly  the  attitudes  of  students.  | 

The  technique  outlined  in  this  study  is  meant  to  be  but  a  | 

guide  for  those  teachers  who  are  interested  in  attempting  to  - 

secure  some  evidence  concerning  the  development  of  desirable 
social  attitudes  among  their  students.  It  is  a  practical  means  of  ] 

securing  such  evidence  by  the  expression  of  opinions.  The  1 

criteria  outlined  will  lend  themselves  to  the  construction  of  f 

statements  for  any  area  of  attitude.  The  scoring  method  may  = 

also  be  modified,  while  the  suggested  interpretation  may  be  | 

adapted  by  the  individual  teacher  to  fit  his  needs.  The  whole  : 

technique  is — and  was  meant  to  be — experimental.  It  is  but  ! 

an  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  an  objective  often  con-  | 

sldered  to  be  too  intangible  for  appraisal.  [Voi.  xv,  No.  4]  | 


I 
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Investigations  of  Teacher  Supply  and 
Demand  Reported  in  1935 

By  R.  H.  Eliassen 

AND 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

Studies  reported  made  in  1935  indicate  that  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  opportunities  for  securing  teach¬ 
ing  positions  has  existed  over  the  past  two  years.  The 
more  recent  the  report  the  more  was  the  improvement  noted. 
In  Nebraska,  Moritz  reported  that  for  the  year  1935  the  “num¬ 
ber  of  calls  for  teachers  exceeds  that  of  any  year  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  number  of  placements  made,  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  registrants  placed,  is  greater  than  for  any  year  during 
the  past  ten”  (16).  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  had  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent  in  placement  over  the  preceding  year  and  of  32  per  cent 
over  a  two-year  period  (14).  At  Columbia  University,  the 
number  of  teaching  positions  filled  was  greater  during  the  year 
1934-35  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  six  years  (12).  In 
North  Dakota  the  percentage  of  registrants  unable  to  secure 
positions  dropped  from  44  to  17  over  a  three-year  period  end¬ 
ing  in  September,  1935  (22).  For  that  state,  “unemployment 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  we  now  have  few  experienced 
teachers  and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  inexperien¬ 
ced  teachers  .  .  .  without  work.”  Ohio  State  University 
placed  58  per  cent  of  its  graduates  in  1934  as  compared  with 
43  per  cent  during  the  preceding  year  (i).  Reusser  estimates 
that  Wyoming  does  not  train  enough  teachers  to  supply  the 
yearly  demand  (21). 

Some  reasons  why  opportunities  are  getting  better  in  teach¬ 
ing  are:  less  staff  reduction,  restoration  of  previously  discarded 
subjects,  more  frequent  resignations — the  women  to  marry  and 
members  of  both  sexes  to  enter  occupations  more  remunerative 
than  teaching,  relative  low  salaries  in  teaching  compared  with 
those  in  other  occupations,  and  better  employment  opportunities 
in  other  occupations  including  governmental  service  ( i,  12,  22). 

Variations  of  opportunities  in  specific  areas  of  teaching 
reported  were  many.  Thus,  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
approximately  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  graduates  of  1934 
majoring  in  the  following  fields  obtained  positions  by  the  end 
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of  that  year:  agricultural  education,  elementary  education, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music.  Less  than  one-half 
of  those  majoring  in  biology  or  fine  arts  secured  employment 
(i).  In  Missouri  there  seemed  to  be  an  oversupply  at  the  high- 
school  level  and  some  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  at  the 
kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  and  rural  levels  (6). 
“Teacher  training  institutions  in  physical  education  have  re¬ 
ported  an  improvement  in  placement  conditions  during  the  past 
year  sufficient  to  take  care  of  unplaced  graduates  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  two  or  three  years”  (13).  Reports  from  260  institutions, 
however,  were  that  only  52  per  cent  of  the  majors  in  physical 
education  who  graduated  in  1935  obtained  teaching  positions. 

Williams  noted  that  in  Illinois  the  demand  for  social-science 
teachers  was  at  low  ebb,  but  that  there  were  opportunities  in 
English-Latin,  Smith-Hughes  agriculture,  commercial  subjects, 
and  industrial  arts  (26).  In  Nebraska  there  was  an  oversupply 
of  English,  history,  modern-language  teachers,  and  of  those 
qualified  in  one  science  only.  Shortages  occurred  in  music,  ath¬ 
letics,  dramatics  with  other  subjects j  in  combinations  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  athletics j  industrial  arts  and  athletics}  English 
and  Latin}  and  commercial  subjects  and  others.  In  that  state 
home  economics  and  agriculture  were  good  fields  of  opportunity 
as  was  the  science  field  if  it  included  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  Marriage  of  a  woman  is  “fatal”  to  securing  a  teaching 
position  in  Nebraska.  Divorce  is  a  handicap  (16).  In  North 
Dakota  “a  teacher  now  carries  on  the  average  about  a  third 
more  work  than  formerly”  (22).  Umstattd  in  reporting  the 
placement  success  of  graduates  of  374  collegiate  Institutions  for 
the  year  1934  found  an  average  placement  of  57  per  cent  in  the 
secondary  field  and  of  63  per  cent  for  women  and  of  55  per 
cent  for  men  in  the  elementary  field  (25).  Academic  subjects 
were  less  in  demand  than  were  special  subjects.  In  placement, 
agriculture,  music,  and  home  economics  were  above  60  per  cent } 
and  social  subjects,  Spanish,  mathematics,  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  above  50  per  cent}  whereas,  German,  sociology,  and  eco¬ 
nomics  were  below  30  per  cent. 

Elliff  found  that  in  Missouri  people  tended  to  train  for 
fields  that  were  overcrowded  and  to  neglect  training  for  fields 
of  large  demand.  For  example,  although  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  Missouri  were  in  rural  schools  only  24  per  cent  pre¬ 
pared  for  rural  teaching  (6).  For  the  country  at  large  Carney 
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found  that  large  percentages  of  the  teachers  trained  for  urban 
positions  were  being  employed  in  rural  schools  (2).  Evenden 
says  “the  demand  for  new  teachers  is  less  and  the  supply  much 
greater  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural”  (  8 ) . 

A  careful  analysis  of  data  regarding  48  per  cent  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1930-31  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  “National 
Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers”  (8).  In  addition  to  val¬ 
uable  information  regarding  the  training,  experience,  type  of 
position  occupied,  and  preparation  for  the  work  done,  this  report 
attacks  the  problem  of  supply  and  demand  through  finding  out 
the  causes  of  each  vacancy  and  the  previous  professional  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  who  filled  it.  In  this  study  Evenden  dis¬ 
covered  that  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  varied  widely 
over  the  United  States.  He  concludes  that  we  are  preparing 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  too  many  teachers  each  year  (8). 

Myers  in  summarizing  the  facts  concerning  820  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  between  1929  and  1933  reported 
that  the  employment  situation  grew  steadily  worse  during  the 
last  years  of  this  period  (18).  Parsons  Indicated  that  although 
there  was  an  oversupply  of  certified  teachers  in  Tennessee, 
there  was  in  reality  no  oversupply  of  qualified  teachers.  In 
1934  there  were  980  in  that  state  teaching  without  a  permit 
(19).  Tendencies  of  school  boards  to  employ  poorly  trained 
teachers  in  preference  to  those  well-trained  were  noted  both  in 
Tennessee  (19)  and  in  Kentucky  (23). 

VARIOUS  suggestions  for  improving  present  conditions  of 
demand  and  supply  of  teachers  are  reported.  Evenden 
gives  a  careful  presentation  and  analysis  of  fifteen  factors  influ¬ 
encing  teacher  supply  and  of  fifteen  factors  influencing  teacher 
demand  in  the  “National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers.” 
He  showed  the  Influence  of  teacher  mobility  on  supply-demand 
relationships.  An  interesting  sixteen-item  formula  estimating 
demand  is  given.  Definite  suggestions  for  solving  the  teacher 
supply-demand  problem  included:  an  inventory  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  equipment  of  the  teachers,  the  development  of  a  program 
of  teacher  education,  the  estimation  and  control  of  the  demand, 
and  estimation  and  control  of  the  supply.  The  usual  recom¬ 
mendation  of  having  the  state  assume  an  increasing  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  certification  and  selection  of  teachers  is  made  by 
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Elliff  (6).  Myers  says  that  not  more  than  lo  per  cent  of  the 
states  have  departments  of  education  adequately  staffed  to  carry 
out  plans  for  controlling  teacher  supply.  He  suggests  quotas 
for  certification  of  teachers.  He  points  out  that  vested  interests 
in  teacher  training  must  be  faced  in  any  program  of  supply  and 
demand  (17).  Parsons  feels  that  low  standards  of  certification 
in  Tennessee  must  be  raised  to  remedy  the  oversupply  situation 
there  (19).  Townsend  goes  a  step  further  and  indicates  a  need 
for  regional  or  even  nation-wide  co-operation  in  an  effort  to 
control  the  problems  of  supply  and  demand.  His  assumption 
is  that  these  problems  will  not  solve  themselves  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  predict  future  needs  as  well  as  the  possible  future 
teacher  supply.  He  stresses  the  ideas  that  teaching  should  be 
considered  a  privilege  j  that  teachers  should  be  carefully 
selected;  that  teacher-training  institutions  should  limit  their 
enrollment;  and  that  state  departments  should  reduce  or  elim¬ 
inate  those  teaching  only  temporarily.  Permanent  certification, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  discontinued  (24). 

Further  suggestions  mentioned  by  Townsend  include 
lengthening  of  the  pre-service  training  period  and  the  constant 
study  of  educational  trends  so  that  teacher-training  institutions 
will  be  able  to  anticipate  new  areas  of  demand.  Davis  names 
two  major  trends  resulting  from  a  surplus  of  teachers  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  teaching  profession.  These  are  the  removal 
of  those  with  less  ability  from  the  profession,  and  a  definite 
increase  in  academic  training  before  any  type  of  teaching  permit 
is  granted  (4). 

Reports  made  early  in  1936  but  not  reviewed  here  seem  to 
point  to  continued  improvement  in  opportunities  for 
teaching  on  both  the  public-school  and  the  college  levels. 
A  mimeographed  report  of  Umstattd’s  study  of  260  institutions 
for  the  year  1935,  not  reviewed  here,  shows  a  considerable  gen¬ 
eral  increase  in  the  placement  of  recent  college  graduates. 

Frasier  (9)  and  Townsend  (24)  cite  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  teachers  through  development  of  kinder¬ 
garten  and  pre-school  education,  and  adult  education.  Frasier 
further  emphasizes  the  need  for  limiting  the  number  of  pupils 
taught  by  one  teacher  in  elementary  grades  to  twenty-five  (9). 
Pitkin  expects  the  fields  of  adult  and  radio  education  to  contain 
one  hundred  fifty  thousand  teaching  positions  by  1940  (20). 
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Frazier  reminds  us  that  the  school  population  will  probably 
continue  to  decrease  ( 1 1 ).  In  general,  improvement  in  salaries 
will  not  be  great;  in  many  states  not  at  all.  Teacher  load  will 
almost  certainly  continue  to  be  heavy.  There  will  continue  to 
be  oversupply  in  some  fields,  but  in  others,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  employers  may  have  great  difficulties  in  finding  even 
reasonably  well-qualified  teachers. 

Davis  states: 

The  trends  are  in  the  right  direction  for  the  growth  of  a  real  profes¬ 
sion  of  education.  The  tide  of  the  vast  oversupply  of  teachers  has 
already  started  to  ebb  with  the  stimulation  of  business  and  industry.  Let 
it  flow,  encourage  it.  But,  the  sea  wall  of  protection  against  a  recur¬ 
rence  must  be  built  and  be  well  buttressed.  Such  a  wall  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  longer  and  more  definite  preparation  for  teaching  as  a  life 
work.  It  will  be  cemented  into  strong  resistance  by  effective  removal 
of  the  fear  of  unemployment,  and  it  will  be  bonded  together  by  a  public 
opinion  pleased  with  the  superior  results  that  derive  from  a  developing 
profession — men  and  women  who  know  and  use  their  stock  in  trade  (4). 
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An  Appraisal  of  the  Series  “Motion 
Pictures  and  Youth” 

By  SIDNEY  L.  PRESSEY 

SHORTLY  after  the  war  it  was  proposed  that  the  war-time 
co-operative  research  endeavor,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  should  be  continued  as  a  per¬ 
manent  research  policy.  The  common  rejoinder  declared 
research  genius  too  unpredictable  and  individual  to  be  thus 
directed  and  regimented.  In  certain  respects,  this  is  probably 
so.  But  that  research  like  any  other  activity  can  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  organized,  that  several  people  can  accomplish  more  on 
a  problem  than  one,  that  a  consistent  program  makes  for  effec¬ 
tive  work,  and  that  money  helps  greatly  in  research  or  else¬ 
where,  are  all  well  exemplified  by  the  group  of  investigations, 
“Motion  Pictures  and  Youth,”  made  by  subventions  from  the 
Payne  Fund.  It  is  further  interesting  that  educational  research 
has  a  fine  record  in  this  particular.  From  the  early  school  sur¬ 
veys  through  the  Classical  Investigation,  the  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Study,  to  the  present  report  the  record  is  a  fine  one 
— the  windy  controverslality  of  the  social-science  study  being 
the  most  discouraging  “regression.” 

But  now  as  to  the  investigations  themselves.  A  natural  first 
issue  is  simply  as  to  how  often  young  people  do  see  motion 
pictures.  Here  Dale  concluded  that,  in  the  year  1929-30  when 
this  portion  of  the  total  investigation  was  made,  the  average 
attendance  of  children  eight  to  nineteen  years  of  age  was  once 
a  week,  with  24  per  cent  attending  twice  or  more  and  only  5 
per  cent  never  attending.  In  a  typical  audience  about  37  per 
cent  were  minors.  In  total,  it  appeared  that  “there  were  in 
weekly  attendance  at  theaters  throughout  the  nation  eleven 
million  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  twenty-eight 
million  minors.”  To  the  older  generation  which  grew  up  at  a 
time  when  the  movie  had  not  yet  come  and  theater-going  was 
occasional  and  somewhat  taboo,  it  is  probably  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  the  stimulation  to  imagination  of  this  extraordinarily 
vivid  pseudo-world. 

The  question  as  to  what  there  happens  is  then  evidently 
important.  A  further  study  by  Dale  highlights  in  none  too 
favorable  a  fashion  what  is  presumably  generally  presented.  A 
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Study  of  movie  themes  in  1930  showed  love  in  30  per  cent, 
crime  in  27  per  cent,  and  sex  in  1 5  per  cent.  Of  a  random  selec¬ 
tion  of  1 15  pictures,  59  showed  killing  or  attempted  killings 
one  out  of  five  “presented  illicit  love  as  a  goal  of  35  leading 
characters”  5  in  43  per  cent  intoxication  was  shown.  Of  the 
residences,  69  per  cent  were  ultra-wealthy.  When  the  charac¬ 
ters  were  classified  as  to  occupation,  “no  occupation”  came  first  j 
illegal  occupation,  third.  However,  Peters  found  by  scales  of 
conduct  using  sample  incidents  of  a  given  type  from  the  very 
admirable  to  the  very  naughty,  that  “on  the  average  children 
are  treated  better  in  the  movies  than  they  are  treated  outside,” 
and  that  the  average  as  regards  democratic  attitudes  and  prac¬ 
tices  is  if  anything  above  conventional  practice.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  tend,  nevertheless,  to  be  such  as  are  disapproved 
by  convention.  One  is  tempted  to  remark  that  the  total  descrip¬ 
tion  finds  unity  only  if  movies  are  interpreted  as  giving  the 
gum-chewer’s  dream  of  wish-fulfillment,  but,  of  course,  such 
a  caricature  is  unfair  to  the  rich  variety  of  movie  material. 

Do  CHILDREN  remember,  and  are  their  ideas  and  attitudes 
affected  by,  what  they  see?  By  extensive  tests  both  on 
the  plot  of  the  story  and  the  more  general  information  in¬ 
volved,  Holaday  and  Stoddard  found  that  children  eight  or 
nine  years  old  remember  60  per  cent  as  much  as  groups  of 
superior  adults j  children  eleven  or  twelve,  75  per  cent;  and 
children  fifteen  and  sixteen,  91  per  cent.  Further,  forgetting 
is  slow.  Even  second-  and  third-grade  children  six  weeks  after 
seeing  a  picture  remember  90  per  cent  as  much  as  they  did  the 
day  following,  and  three  months  later  they  still  remember  that 
much.  There  is  even  some  evidence  that  at  the  end  of  three 
months  more  may  be  remembered  than  the  day  following  the 
picture.  Further,  the  movies  are  effective  also  in  giving  mis¬ 
information;  “children  accept  the  information  in  the  movies  as 
correct  unless  it  is  flagrantly  incorrect.”  Peterson  and  Thur- 
stone,  using  the  well-known  Thurstone  attitude  scales,  found 
that,  for  example,  the  attitudes  of  high-school  students  toward 
the  Chinese  were  measurably  affected  by  seeing  a  film  favorable 
to  the  Chinese,  and  that  this  influence  was  still  detectable  after 
19  months;  that  influence  of  congruent  films  cumulates.  The 
movie  autobiographies  collected  by  Blumer  showed  that  the 
movies  tend  to  build  up  concepts  of  love,  family,  college  life, 
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success,  a  general  philosophy  of  life.  In  short,  children  and 
adolescents  do  remember  surprisingly  much  of  what  they  see 
in  a  movie,  and  their  attitudes  and  ideas  are  changed  in  signifi¬ 
cant  and  enduring  ways. 

An  inevitable  question  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
movies  on  the  emotions  of  youthful  observers.  Blumer’s  mate¬ 
rial  includes  vivid  descriptions  of  excitement,  passion,  fear, 
aroused  by  the  movies.  Thus  93  per  cent  of  a  group  of  children 
in  Grades  IV  to  VII  stated  that  they  had  been  frightened  by 
motion  pictures ;  in  some  cases  the  fear  lasted  a  long  time,  even 
years.  But  the  topic  was  not  left  at  this  point:  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  is  exceptional  for  the  variety  of  the  approaches  to  the 
total  problem,  and  particularly  interesting  in  this  respect  is  the 
use  of  apparatus.  Thus  not  only  in  the  laboratory  but  also  in 
moving-picture  theaters  investigations  were  made  by  means  of 
the  pneumo-cardiograph  and  the  galvanometer  to  determine 
changes  in  the  circulatory  system  and  “electro-biochemical  re¬ 
sponses”  while  actually  seeing  a  moving  picture.  Both  tech¬ 
niques  are  difficult  and  delicate.  Both  have  this  advantage  that 
like  the  “lie  detector”  they  indicate  something  as  to  how  the 
individual  feels  even  when  he  does  not  show  his  feeling  or 
perhaps  would  deny  it.  And,  of  course,  for  such  a  technique  the 
investigators  would  specialize  on  two  types  of  scenes,  those 
which  w'ere  exciting  and  those  which  were  somewhat  erotic. 
And  though  the  findings  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
anticipation  needed  to  be  confirmed.  Young  children  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  thrillers,  and  the  amatory  scenes  are  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  the  sixteen-year-olds.  And,  of  course,  there  were  great 
individual  differences.  A  second  apparatus  study  by  Renshaw, 
Miller,  and  Marquis  involved  use  of  apparatus  under  the 
child’s  bed  to  register  the  number  of  movements  during  sleep. 
Boys  showed  26  per  cent  more  movement  in  sleep  and  girls 
14  per  cent  more  following  the  seeing  of  a  movie.  The  movie 
influence  persisted  beyond  the  movie  night  in  many  cases. 

CHILDREN  thus  get  ideas,  attitudes,  ideals  from  movies j 
their  emotions  are  aroused.  But  is  their  conduct  demon¬ 
strably  affected?  Again  the  evidence  is  varied.  Blumer  ob¬ 
tained  informal  written  accounts  supplemented  by  personal 
interviews  and  records  of  conversations,  from  a  total  of  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  high-school  and  college  students. 
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and  office  and  factory  workers.  It  was  clear  that  the  movies 
influenced  play,  manners,  and  mannerisms,  “love  techniques,” 
ambitions.  May  and  Shuttleworth  compared  children  who  at¬ 
tended  movies  about  twice  a  month  with  another  group  attend¬ 
ing  four  to  five  times  a  week  and  found  the  movie  addicts  lower 
in  deportment,  doing  poorer  school  work,  less  co-operative. 
Cressey  and  Thrasher  found  movie  attendance  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  boys  who  were  retarded  in  school  and  who  were 
delinquent.  Blumer  and  Hauser’s  testimony  from  delinquents 
indicated  that  motion  pictures  were  “a  factor  of  importance  in 
the  delinquent  or  criminal  careers  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
male  and  25  per  cent  of  the  female  offenders  studied.”  Pre¬ 
sumably,  in  general,  no  simple  cause-and-effect  relation  between 
conduct  and  the  motion  picture  can  be  assumed,  but  it  would 
seem  clear  that  the  movies  are  an  important  factor  in  the  total 
complex  of  influences  determining  conduct. 

So  MUCH  by  way  of  brief  overview  of  this  total  group  of 
studies — a  summary  so  brief  as  to  omit  entirely  certain 
important  sections.  But  it  is  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to 
make  clear  that  the  total  investigation  is  notable  for  the  variety 
of  techniques  employed  and  for  the  large  social  significance  of 
the  problems  dealt  with.’  Not  only  what  children  learn  in  the 
movies  but  literally  how  their  pulses  are  stirred,  how  their  sleep 
is  affected,  how  they  feel  toward  a  movie  topic  six  months  after, 
how  movie  addicts  are  liked  by  other  children,  and  how  much 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  police — such  a  variety  of  data  are 
dealt  with.  And  the  pervasive,  subtle  total  effect  of  the  movies 
is  cumulatively  emphasized.  Naturally,  there  are  things  more 
one  would  wish.  We  are  given  excellent  suggestions  as  to 
“how  to  appreciate  motion  pictures,”  suggestions  which  should 
give  some  immunizing  sophistication  to  the  young  people  who 
read  this  volume.  But  what  else  we  might  do  about  them  is  not 
so  clear.  And  possible  great  benefits — aesthetic,  cultural — 
from  motion  pictures  are  not  measured.  But  this  is  no  criticism: 
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‘  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  just  enough  has  been  said  to  stimulate  the  reader  of  this 
review  to  turn  forthwith  to  the  nine  volumes.  For  the  reader’s  encouragement  it  should 
be  said  that  the  report  is  carefully  organized  and  edited,  with  summary  to  each  chapter 
and  each  volume,  with  clogging  supplementary  material  relegated  to  appendices,  and  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  entire  series  by  the  chairman.  .-Ml  features  to  be  recommended  to 
those  preparing  similar  reports  in  the  future. 
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School  Planning 

ONE  of  the  most  constructive  projects  being  carried  out 
under  the  program  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
is  now  being  developed  in  Ohio  and  nine  other  states. 
In  setting  up  this  project  the  Federal  Administration  cannot 
be  accused  of  boondoggling.  It  has  appropriated  $840,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of  the  school 
districts  of  the  counties  in  ten  states.  The  provisions  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  program  in  Ohio  are  excellent.  They  give  a  state 
director  of  the  survey,  five  non-relief  assistants,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  in  each  county  to  make  a  satisfactory  survey. 

This  study  is  of  particular  value  to  Ohio  at  present  because 
in  June,  1935,  the  School  Foundation  Act  was  passed  changing 
the  basis  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  such  fashion  as 
materially  to  reduce  the  load  of  the  school  districts  in  support¬ 
ing  education  and  correspondingly  to  increase  the  revenues  that 
are  received  from  state  taxation.  This  shift  in  the  basis  of 
school  support  is  considered  fundamentally  sound  by  school 
financial  experts. 

This  change  in  the  law  definitely  increases  the  authority  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  through  the  provisions 
which  authorize  the  Department  to  fix  regulations  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  for  making  appropriations  to  individual  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  by  giving  the  State  Director  of  Education  authority 
to  pass  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  before  making 
state  appropriations  to  the  districts. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  prescriptions  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  for  the  next  four  years  each  county  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  report  a  continuing  plan  satisfactory  to  the  State 
Department  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  schools  of  his 
county.  Each  county  superintendent  must  prepare  spot  maps 
showing  the  attendance  in  each  elementary  school  and  high 
school.  He  must  indicate  the  number  of  employes  that  are 
needed  in  the  county  to  run  the  schools  efficiently,  the  busses 
that  are  used  for  transportation,  the  transfer  of  area  from  one 
district  to  another,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  schools  in  the  public  interest. 
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This  study  supported  by  the  Federal  Public  Works  Admin¬ 
istration  comes  at  the  psychological  moment  for  Ohio  because 
it  provides  for  each  county  superintendent  a  completeness  of 
data  which  he  could  not  hope  easily  to  secure  without  consider¬ 
able  expense  and  provides  him  with  the  technical  assistance  of 
the  State  Department  survey  staff  whose  director  and  five 
assistants  are  trained  and  competent  in  the  field  of  school  sur¬ 
veys.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  the  county  superintendent  can 
plan  his  program  of  improvement,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  will  have  at  its  disposal  the  data  upon  which  he 
makes  his  recommendations.  The  director  of  the  survey  also 
will  advise  with  the  county  superintendents  and  assist  them 
where  needed  in  developing  efficient  programs. 

With  this  assistance  from  the  Federal  government  there  is 
no  reason  why  Ohio  should  not  have  a  reorganization  of  its 
school  district  system  so  effective  that  it  may  become  a  model 
for  the  other  forty-seven  states.  -ry  p 


The  public  schools  of  Parsons,  Kansas,  are  this  year  operat¬ 
ing  on  what  is  known  as  the  “six-four-four”  plan  of  organ¬ 
ization.  The  new  step  in  organization  was  taken  at  the  opening 
of  schools  in  September  under  the  administration  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Rees  H.  Hughes.  The  board  of  education  early  in 
1935  had  given  formal  approval  of  the  plan.  The  system  for 
a  number  of  years  has  comprised  six-year  elementary  schools, 
three-year  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  a  two-year  junior 
college,  which  was  housed  with  the  senior  high  school.  The  six- 
year  elementary  schools  remain  undisturbed  by  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  two  junior  units,  known  as  East  Junior  High 
School  and  West  Junior  High  School,  now  include  Grades 
VII— X,  and  the  former  senior  high  school  and  junior  college 
are  now  combined  into  a  single  junior-college  unit  including 
Grades  XI-XIV.  The  new  plan  was  instituted  to  afford  a 
better  service  to  the  youth  of  the  city  through  a  simplification 
of  organization,  a  strengthening  of  both  junior-high  school  and 
junior-college  units,  an  improved  continuity  of  the  curriculum, 
and  improved  articulation  within  the  whole  system.  In  putting 
the  reorganization  into  effect  the  authorities  are  being  advised 
by  Leonard  V.  Koos,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


READINGS 


In  Paper  Covers 

Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.  “The  Financing  of  Institutions  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  France”;  “The  Financing  of  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Czechoslovakia”;  “The  Financing  of  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Austria”;  Eurofean  Policies  of  Financing  Public  Educational  Institutions. 
Berkeley,  California:  University  of  California  Press,  1934.  pp.  I-80; 
181—250;  251-343.  (University  of  California  Publications  in  Education, 
Vol.  VIII) 

Many  school  authorities  of  the  United  States,  while  racking  their  brains 
for  ways  of  financing  education,  must  pause  to  wonder  how  other  countries 
do  it.  Such  people  will  be  pleased  with  the  data  gathered  at  first  hand  by 
Mr.  Swift  and  set  forth  in  his  series  on  Eurofean  Policies  of  Financing  Public 
Educational  Institutions.  Studies  of  this  series  covering  France,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  and  Austria  are  reviewed  here;  those  for  Germany  and  England  remain 
to  be  published. 

The  French  study  is  naturally  larger  and  more  complete  than  the  other 
two,  but  each  of  the  three  shows  the  system  of  financing  not  only  elementary 
and  secondary  but  higher  education.  The  findings  which  touch  upon  federal 
financing  of  schools  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  quotation: 

The  fact  that  teachera’  qualification!,  lalary  schedulei,  standard!  of  buildings,  and 
all  material  equipment  are  fixed  by  national  authority,  will  eventually  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  children  approximately  equal  educational  opportunities.  In  Cxechoslovakia,  as 
in  France,  the  smallest  and  most  humble  communities  may  have  the  services  of  as  highly 
trained,  as  well  paid,  and,  in  a  word,  as  efficient  teachers  as  may  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
communities  (page  211). 

The  European  method  of  providing  for  variation  in  living  costs  by 
granting  supplementary  payments  to  teachers  is  interesting.  The  payments 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  the  teacher  must  live  and  with  the 
number  of  dependents.  The  basic  salary,  thus  freed  from  complications  about 
cost  of  living  or  dependents,  is  determined  by  training  and  experience.  This 
idea,  together  with  that  of  financing  teachers’  salaries  from  federal  funds 
while  leaving  operation  and  maintenance  costs  to  the  local  areas  deserves  our 
very  careful  attention. 

Much  incidental  and  valuable  information  concerning  enrollment  in 
schools,  type  of  organization,  and  methods  of  administration  is  also  provided. 

H.  H.  Davis 

O’Rourke,  L.  J.  Rebuilding  the  English-U sage  Curriculum  to  Insure  Greater 
Mastery  of  Essentials.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Psychological  Institute,  1934. 
x+98  pp. 

A  nation-wide  study  of  English  was  begun  by  the  writer  in  1930  to 
provide  data  for  revision  of  courses  of  study  In  English  usage;  to  classify 
phases  of  usage  and  to  determine  the  sequence  In  which  they  should  be  taught; 
to  make  a  study  of  teaching  methods;  to  assist  teachers  in  analyzing  the  needs 
of  their  pupils;  and  to  enable  teachers  and  administrators  to  apply  research 
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findings.  The  tests  used  were  developed  by  the  author.  Each  year’s  findings 
are  incorporated  in  the  program  for  the  following  year;  schools  thus  can 
adjust  their  teaching  and  curriculum  to  meet  deficiencies  as  they  are  disclosed 
by  the  study.  A  major  objective  of  the  study  has  been  to  secure  records  show¬ 
ing  mastery,  and  progress  in  mastery,  of  individual  phases  of  usage.  Such 
objective  records  of  difficulty  enable  the  supervisor  or  the  teacher  to  determine 
which  phases  of  usage  require  either  additional  emphasis  or  more  effective 
presentation.  Nancy  Jane  Mason 


Books  to  Read 

Kolb,  J.  H.,  and  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.  A  Study  oj  Rural  Sociology. 

New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1935.  xiv-i-642  pp. 

The  authors  say  of  this  book  in  their  Preface,  “It  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of 
rural  society,  its  organizations  and  changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  important 
backgrounds,  recent  developments,  and  significant  trends.’’  The  content  is 
quite  comprehensive  including  objective  studies  of  the  organization  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  rural  society,  its  people,  its  functions  and  institutions,  and  its  economic 
basis.  The  authors  include  in  rural  society  farms  and  villages.  Villages  assume 
the  functions  of  service  stations  uniting  the  farm  producer  with  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  and  linking  the  country  consumer  with  the  city  producer. 

The  interaction  of  urban  and  rural  society  is  carefully  and  completely 
analyzed.  The  effect  of  “industrialization”  on  a  newly  growing  rural  society 
is  not  appraised,  a  movement  which  undeniably  has  had  unusual  effects. 

The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  social  policies  for  today,  and  the  authors 
hope  for  a  square  deal  for  agriculture  by  converting  the  rest  of  the  nation  to 
the  interdependence  of  rural  and  urban  groups.  “Class  consciousness”  on  the 
part  of  rural  America  is  deprecated  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  good  life.  One 
questions  whether  any  understanding  of  the  place  of  rural  society  in  .America 
can  be  achieved  by  all  society  until  rural  persons  themselves  have  consciously 
appraised  the  value  of  the  “rural  class”  to  all  of  America. 

.Any  student  wishing  a  complete  study  copiously  illustrated  with  tables 


and  charts  will  find  this  work  invaluable. 


Adele  Koch 


Everett,  Samuel,  editor.  A  Challenge  to  Secondary  Education.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935.  vii-l-353  pp. 

Challenging  secondary  education  has  been  a  discouraging  task  for  even 
our  most  rugged  professional  critics.  A  new  and  more  hopeful  strategy  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Construction  in  its  recent  publi¬ 
cation,  .4  Challenge  to  Secondary  Education.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Society 
unite  in  presenting  a  symposium  in  which  are  described  practical  and  theoret¬ 
ical  proposals  for  redirecting  the  efforts  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

General  agreement  is  expressed  by  these  writers  upon  the  following 
propositions:  every  aspect  of  the  secondary  school  needs  thoroughgoing  recon¬ 
struction;  the  secondary  school  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  conditions,  and  major  challenges  of  modern  life;  the  secondary 
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schcx)l  must  meet  primarily  the  needs  of  all  persons  of  high-school  age;  the 
curriculum  should  be  organized  functionally  rather  than  along  departmental 
lines;  and  some  types  of  core  curriculum,  broadly  considered,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  pupils. 

Although  all  the  writers  agree  that  secondary  education  should  be  an 
.igency  for  social  reconstruction,  wide  disagreement  is  apparent  concerning  the 
means  to  be  used.  Should  the  major  purpose  of  the  secondary  school  be  the 
achievement  of  this  social  reconstruction?  Should  a  clear-cut  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  dominate  the  new  .American  school?  Should  the  school  favor  active 
participation  of  young  people  in  contemporary  life?  The  discussions  here 
presented  will  stimulate  the  reader’s  thinking.  This  reviewer  agrees  with  the 
editor  in  his  statement  that  “until  people  in  secondary  education  are  ready 
to  take  clear-cut  positions  regarding  such  social  questions,  they  cannot  hope 
to  make  progress  in  helping  young  people  to  think  through  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  democracy.” 

The  Goliath  that  is  secondary  education  will  be  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  challenges  given  by  these  critical  thinkers.  However,  history  tells  us  that 
David  chose  a  smooth,  round  pebble  and  sank  it  into  the  forehead  of  his 
mighty  opponent.  Perhaps  the  philosophical  pebble  will  be  the  answer  to  the 
question  which  has  been  so  well  set  forth  by  the  editor. 

Allen  D.  Patterson 

McKown,  Harry  C.  Character  Education.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1935.  xiv-l-472  pp. 

This  simply  written  textbook  for  students  of  character  education  brings 
together  the  appropriate  findings  and  pronouncements  of  a  large  number  of 
psychologists  and  educationists.  The  book  tends  to  be  discrete  rather  than 
unified,  because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  weave  into  unity  the  opinions  of 
many  men.  Its  simplicity  is  enhanced  by  careful  attention  to  side-headings, 
the  use  of  a  relatively  non-technical  vocabulary,  and  a  consistently  practical 
approach  to  the  problems.  '  ^  Charters 

Wade,  J.  Thomas.  A  Measurement  of  the  Secondary  School  as  a  Part  of  the 
PufiPs  Environment.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1935.  vii-j-68  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  647) 

Creating  a  sc.ile  for  measuring  the  physical  environment  of  the  school 
child  comparable  to  the  scale  used  for  testing  native  intelligence  was  Mr. 
Wade’s  purpose  in  making  this  study.  Like  the  items  on  an  intelligence  test, 
the  items  of  this  scale  are  intended  as  comparative  measures  and  not  as  check 
lists  for  improvement  of  schools.  Starting  with  229  questions,  all  supposedly 
objective,  correlation  studies  of  the  answers  from  school  principals  enabled  the 
writer  to  reduce  the  list  to  three  disparate  scales,  one  of  1 00  items  that 
favored  large  schools,  one  of  32  items  for  measuring  the  level  of  schools,  and 
one  of  32  items  for  measuring  large  secondary  schools. 

The  scale,  its  statistical  tabulations  and  correlations,  and  its  consequent 
reshaping  make  an  interesting  study  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  educational 
process,  but  they  are  far  from  suggestive  of  what  schools  should  or  could  be. 
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Instead,  they  are  merely  a  working  over  of  what  has  been  and  a  comparison 
of  standard  school  organizations.  Apparently  nothing  new  is  added  to  the 
field  of  school  surveys.  The  reader  discovers  how  many  schools  studied  have 
school  gardens,  how  many  use  basement  rooms  for  classes,  how  many  have  a 
clock  in  each  classroom,  how  many  auditoriums  have  stages  and  stage  equip¬ 
ment,  how  many  furnish  pencils  for  pupils,  and  many  other  items  of  little 
import.  The  average  book  on  school  planning  and  physical  organization 
achieves  the  same  ends  with  the  expenditure  of  much  less  energy  on  the  parts 


of  all  concerned. 


George  H.  McClellan 


East  High  School,  Columbus 


Gilland,  Thomas  McDowell.  The  Origin  and  Develofment  of  the  Power 
and  Duties  of  the  City-School  Suferintendent.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1935.  xiii-j-zyQ  pp. 

Pierce,  Paul  Revere.  The  Origin  and  Develofment  of  the  Public  School 
Princifalshif.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935.  ix-l-223  pp. 

Public-school  administration  has  moved  far  from  the  casual  and  political 
control  found  in  the  early  systems  of  public  schools.  Political  administration 
of  systems  of  public  education  is  not  unknown  today,  but  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  our  larger  city  school  systems  are  conspicuously  free  from 
the  blight  of  political  control.  The  offices  of  the  city  superintendent  and 
school  principal  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  capable  and  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  persons. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  present  status  of  these  offices 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  their  history.  The  forces  which  gave  rise 
to  the  development  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  leading  offices  of  school 
administration  are  even  stronger  today  than  they  were  at  the  time  lay  officers 
of  boards  of  education  began  to  seek  professional  assistance  in  the  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  the  school  systems  under  their  charge.  His¬ 
torical  accounts  of  the  development  of  their  powers  and  duties  are  lacking  in 
our  literature  on  educational  administration.  The  authors  of  these  two  studies 
have  performed  a  real  service  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  main  powers 
and  duties  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the  school  principal.  The  data  upon 
which  these  studies  were  based  were  secured,  for  the  most  part,  from  annual 
reports  of  selected  cities  and  from  the  files  of  the  minute  books  of  the  boards 
of  education  in  these  cities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  cities,  the  development  of  the  graded  school,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  public  education  placed  demands  upon  the  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  the  school  system  which  no  modification  or 
expansion  of  the  existing  lay  organization  could  meet  satisfactorily.  The  offices 
of  city  superintendent  and  the  modern  school  principal  were  created  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  existing  organization.  The  authors  have  traced  the  development  in 
organization  and  function  of  these  offices  to  their  present  place  of  responsible 
educational  leadership. 

More  might  have  been  said  regarding  the  part  played  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  development  of  these  offices  to  their  present  positions  of 
importance.  The  need  for  professional  training  for  the  growing  number  of 
school  superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  as  the  need  of  a  more  adequate 
training  for  high-school  teachers  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  normal  schools. 
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was  the  most  immediate  cause  for  the  introduction  of  education  departments 
at  the  universities  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century.  The  part  played 
by  these  university  departments  of  education  and  the  teachers’  college  in  laying 
the  foundations  and  in  developing  the  processes  which  have  lifted  school 
administration  to  a  professional  level  seems  worthy  of  more  attention  than  that 
given  in  these  studies.  C.  Ballenger 

Muskingum  College 

Rusk,  William  Sener,  editor.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Fine  Arts.  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935.  x-}- 
220  pp. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Rusk  has  presented  a  collection  of  sixteen  articles  written 
by  fifteen  different  people  of  recognized  standing  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
art.  The  subject  is  studied  in  all  its  aspects;  it  takes  up  every  condition  and 
considers  all  ages. 

Five  of  the  articles  have  been  reprinted,  but  in  defense  of  the  editor’s 
action  in  again  bringing  these  articles  to  the  attention  of  the  public  it  can  be 
said  that  they  are  well  worth  the  re-reading.  “Adolescence  and  .Art  F.duca- 
tion”  by  Thomas  Munro,  of  the  Cleveland  Museum,  which  appeared  the  first 
time  in  Bulletin  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  should  be  read  every  few 
years  by  every  art  teacher.  “Graduate  Work  in  Fine  Arts”  by  Mr.  Morey, 
of  Princeton,  and  published  in  June,  1934,  in  the  Journal  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  made  a  significant  contribution  to  a  subject  much  on  the  minds  of 
educators,  and  its  general  reading  is  most  desirable.  The  chapter  by  John  D. 
Graham,  of  the  Master  Institute  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  “Dialectics  of  Art,” 
provides  anyone  who  enjoys  struggling  with  definition,  either  of  his  own 
or  of  other  people,  much  enjoyment.  Here  is  a  good  one:  “Why  does  an 
artist  create?  An  artist  creates  because  of  conscious  or  subconscious  desire  to 
arrest  motion  and  to  contemplate.” 

There  is  an  attractive  sequence  in  the  arrangements  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion  that  makes  the  force  of  the  editor  apparent.  Much  good  material 
has  been  brought  together  and  presented  in  orderly  and  constructive  form. 

Alice  Robinson 

Strang,  Ruth.  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  xiii-l-417  pp. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  volume  originally  published  in  1932.  The 
author  has  considerably  revised  her  previous  discussion  in  an  attempt  to  make 
available  an  even  more  comprehensive  textbook  for  personnel  courses,  particu¬ 
larly  those  taught  in  teacher-training  Institutions.  The  writer  defines  her 
objectives  in  these  words: 

This  book  is  for  the  large  group  of  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  recognize  their 
opportunities  for  work  with  individuals  but  lack  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  of  doing 
this  work  effectively.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  teachers  and  principals  do  better  the  work 
with  individuals  which,  of  necessity,  they  must  do  anyway,  adequately  or  otherwise. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  review  of  this  sort  to  appraise  Miss  Strang’s 
ideas  critically.  The  reviewer  differs  with  her  at  many  points  in  her  discus¬ 
sion,  but  he  still  considers  the  book  a  major  contribution  to  student-personnel 
literature.  Certainly,  it  meets  a  great  need  in  helping  secondary-school  teach- 
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crs  particularly  to  understand  the  significance  of  individualizing  education  and 
using  personnel  services  toward  that  end.  ^  pj  Cowley 


An  Appraisal  of  the  Series  “Motion 
Pictures  and  Youth” 

[  Continued  from  fage  r  / ./  ] 

to  do  everything  would  be  impossible,  even  in  such  a  rich  and 
varied  program.  In  fact,  the  total  investigation  would  seem  the 
outstanding  example  to  date  of  the  application  of  methods  from 
the  experimental  sciences  to  a  large  social  problem — a  milestone 
in  the  progress  toward  a  real  social  science. 

[Vol.  XV,  No.  4l 

rHE  P.AYNE  FUND  STUDIES— MOTION  PICTURES 
AND  YOUTH* 

Blcmer,  Herbert.  Movies  and  Conduct.  1933.  xiv-h257  pp. 

Bi.umer,  Herbert,  and  Hauser,  Philip  M.  Movies,  Delinquency  and 
Crime.  1933.  xiii-t-233  pp. 

Charters,  W.  W.  Motion  Pictures  and  Youth:  a  Summary.  1933.  vii-|- 
66  pp.  Combined  tvith  Holaday,  P.  W.,  and  Stoddard,  George  D. 
Getting  Ideas  from  the  Movies.  1933.  viii-|-l02  pp. 

Dale,  Edgar.  Hou;  to  .Affreciate  Motion  Pictures.  1933.  xi-l-243  pp. 
Dale,  Edgar.  The  Content  of  Motion  Pictures.  1935.  xv-(-234  pp.  Com¬ 
bined  with  Dale,  Edgar.  Children's  Attendance  at  Motion  Pictures. 
1935.  ix+8i  pp. 

Dysinger,  Wendell  S.,  and  Ruckmick,  Christian  A.  The  Emotional  Re¬ 
sponses  of  Children  to  the  Motion  Picture  Situation.  1933.  xiii-t-122  pp. 
Combined  with  Peters,  Charles  C.  Motion  Pictures  and  Standards  of 
Morality.  1933.  v-l-285  pp. 

Peterson,  Ruth  C.,  and  Thurstone,  L.  L.  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Social 
.Attitudes  of  Children.  1933.  xvii-|-75  pp.  Combined  with  Shuttle- 
worth,  Frank  K.,  and  May,  Mark  A.  The  Social  Conduct  and  .Attitudes 
of  Movie  Pans.  1933.  v-l-142  pp. 

Renshaw,  Samuel;  Miller,  Vernon  L. ;  and  Marquis,  Dorothy  P. 

Children's  Sleep.  1933.  xviii-}-242  pp. 

Cressey,  Paul  G.,  and  Thrasher,  Frederick  M.  Boys,  Movies,  and  City 
Streets.  In  preparation. 

*  All  these  books  are  published  by  Macmillan,  New  York. 


